THE   LANGUAGE   OF   HOLLYWOOD
in the stage of finance capital, there is a reduction, a relative standard-
ization, of risk. The greater disinclination to take risks is reflected
in the economy of the industry. Its cost of circulation is increased,
and because of this the calculations concerning cost of production
and concerning profits are affected. Preparations for any "new"
venture in films are made long in advance, with an expensive barrage
of publicity and fanfare. This fact, in itself, offers eloquent testimony
concerning the growing disinclination to take risks.
The star system is also a related and a rather peculiar feature of
the social organization of Hollywood. The stars are now virtually
walking possibilities of profit. Each major star represents a great
asset. As such, he or she must be protected. The protection of stars
further demands the reduction of risk. It is financially dangerous to
put a star in a role in which he or she may seem unpopular to a con-
siderable section of the audience. This fact has no necessary relation-
ship to the abilities of the stars to play such roles: it is a matter of
cold calculation. The element of prestige comes in. In every film
in which a star appears, the film must be made according to that
star's importance. A star must have expensive directors, expensive
writers, and a story that usually is expensive. A star must appear in a
film that costs a lot of money. The other actors must not take a film
away from the star. This is of vital interest to the star in person;
often it is important to the studio. Nowadays, stars, to a certain
extent, are "made" by studios. They are trained, coached, treated
by beauticians and cosmeticians, nursed and babied along, all at
great cost and with the idea in mind that here is an investment that
will realize much more than what it costs.
Factors such as these all play their respective roles in (a) the
making of profits, (b) in the accumulation of capital and expansion
of the market, and, as a consequence of this, (c) in creating the need
for so much good will, spread over such a wide human area. Here
we see a major reason why the Hollywood studio cannot permit as
much freedom in the treatment of a subject as the Broadway producer
can, who, in turn, can allow less freedom than the book publisher
can. The bigger our cultural industries become, the greater are the
restrictions they must impose on the choice and the handling of
subject matter. These factors should explain why economic necessities
dominate all other considerations. The aims and tastes of the
men controlling the industries must be compatible with the econo-
mics. One producer may be more sincere, more artistic than another.
But all must adjust themselves; all must work within this system.
There can be no doubt that individual taste plays its role in the
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